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1 I’m a world problem /, 
| you can help now... ) 


ho us ani a ae Ge Gb Ge Gm am an ae aw ae 


Hunger and sickness cannot wait for the world 
solutions refugees need. Someone must come to the 
rescue quickly to save the undernourished children 
and to rescue those who need help in places like 
Algeria and the Near East, Hong Kong and Korea. 
Will you send your special gift this World Refugee 
Year to help a refugee who would otherwise go 
without? Please send now to: United Relief, Barclays 
Bank Ltd., Old Bank, High Street, Oxford. 


* 10/- provides 48 good meals for orphans 
OXFORD COMMITTEE FOR 


FAMINE 4") RELIEF 


Supporters include: Lord Halifax, Sir Gladwyn Jebb, Sir Oliver Franks, Dame Sybil Thorndike, 
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Is there Hope where there is 
Hagerty? 

For most of us President Eisenhower’s 
recent visit to Britain was a_ great 
occasion. The warmth of the reception 
given him proved beyond doubt that he 
as a person has a very special place in 
our affections. There are about 400 
people whose memories of this event will 
not be so wonderful. These are of course 
the 400 journalists who were treated to 
the Hagerty and Hope circus. Outside 
Carlton House Terrace a huge tent was 
erected wherein the journalists were 
treated to twice daily Press conferences. 
Hagerty and Hope commuted by heli- 
copter between Chequers and London 
delivering choice tit-bits regarding the 
diet of the President and such banalities. 
The final Press briefing was typical. “You 
may think it a fitting climax to this series 
of briefings that we have absolutely 
nothing to offer you.” 

The whole business was silly and un- 
necessary and one can only hope that 
when next the President honours us with 
a visit he leaves Mr. Hagerty behind. 


They’re at it again 
It is a thousand pities that at a time 
when the leaders of international society 
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are redoubling their efforts to secure a 
solution to the problems which beset 
the world, less responsible organs of 
the British Press are lambasting Ham- 
marskjold. Of all the diplomatic jobs his 
is the hardest. 

Happily he is ideally suited to his 
lonely thankless task. His name which was 
given to his family by a grateful Charles 
[IX means “hammershield”. Under his 
skilful direction the United Nations has 
become a most efficient diplomatic 
machine. In his first year of office he 
streamlined the procedures and produced 
a saving of £300,000. Remember the 
canal clearance problem after Suez—it 
was estimated at £134 million, mainly as 
a result of his methods it cost £2} 
million. One of the great dramas of the 
Korean war concerned eleven American 
airmen who were jailed by the Chinese 
as spies. Hammarskjold went to China 
and secured their release—a triumph of 
tact and initiative. Were some of his 
critics half the man he is, Fleet Street 
would be a happier crucible of news. 


Sealing off Process 

In 1954 India signed an agreement 
with Tibet the provisions of which 
allowed her the rights of trade and 
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pilgrimage. These rights are gradually 
being reduced to nothingness by the 
Peoples’ Liberation Army which seems 
to conduct endless manoeuvres to dis- 
courage outsiders from travelling and 
perhaps witnessing events in Tibet. Now, 
according to reports they have entered 
Indian territory. Mr. Nehru who in the 
past has fallen over backwards in his 
attempts to avoid provoking the Chinese 
has been obliged to describe this latest 
Chinese adventure as “a clear case of 
aggression”. China’s unwarranted and 
foolish action has cost them a valuable 
friend in Asia and has made her entry 
into the United Nations much more diffi- 
cult. It is hard to believe Peking’s state- 
ment that the Indians fired first, more 
likely that this is a cover for their ruth- 
less behaviour in Tibet. 

It will be interesting to follow the 
Dalai Lama’s attempts to secure United 
Nations support for his “peace and 
justice” drive. Tibet is not a sovereign 
state and he must therefore secure an 
advocate in the United Nations itself. 
In the meantime the situation in his 


country becomes gloomier as the Chinese 
strengthen their tenacious grip. 


A lamentable incident 

Sir Francis Ibiam, a distinguished 
elder of the Presbyterian Church knighted 
in 1954 for outstanding services to 
Nigeria and present head of University 
College, Ibadan, entered a café in Salis- 
bury with two European friends seeking 
refreshment. He was asked to leave. Of 
the incident he said, “were a white man 
to seek water in my country we would 
go all over the country to get it for him”. 

How utterly humiliating, not for Sir 
Francis but for the people of Rhodesia. 
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From General Council 


Disarmament 


“, .. the constantly increasing destructive 
power of nuclear, bacteriological and other 
weapons and the mass production of aircraft 
and missiles for their delivery is an affront 
to the conscience of mankind and a threat 
to its survival’; 

“. .. the surest safeguard against the appli- 
cation of scientific methods of extermination 
in war would be to make the waging of 
national wars impossible by abolishing all 
national armaments not required for the 
maintenance of internal security and by 
building up an effective United Nations 
force”; 

“. . . it is therefore urgently necessary to 
seek international agreement on measures of 
general disarmament, including the abolition 
of nuclear weapons, as a first stage towards 
the achievement of these objectives”; 

“... any disarmament treaty must be 
guaranteed by an agreed system of inter- 
national inspection and control, operated 
under the supervision of the United 
Nations”; 

“*. . . in any practicable scheme there will 
be possibilities of evasion . . . but . . . these 
risks can be narrowed and would in any case 
be less than the risks of a continuing arms 
race”. 

The Council therefore “urges H.M. Gov- 
ernment to propose these objectives to the 
United Nations and to submit, as a first 
Stage in their achievement, a draft treaty 
which would provide for the measures 
recommended”. 


Central African Federation 


(a). . . Calls upon H.M. Government (1) 
“to recognise its obligations to secure the 
confidence of the majority of the people 
before independent status could be granted 
to the Federation”; (2) for this purpose “to 
appoint an all-party commission to study the 
underlying causes of the present unhappy 
and dangerous situation and to make recom- 
mendations on the future constitutional 
relations of the three territories, and” 

(b) “. . . The continued detention without 
trial of Africans in Nyasaland will make 
further reconciliation on Federal lines ex- 
tremely difficult”. H.M. Government should 
therefore “use its influence to have these 
detainees, including those now held in 
Southern Rhodesia, brought to trial in a 
court of law, or released immediately”. 








Is ‘Trade a Weapon of the Cold War? 


by LYNDON H. JONES 


Is Russia waging a trade war against 
the West? Or is her trading policy 
governed by normal economic motives? 

Is Russian aid being lavished on 
underdeveloped countries in order to win 
their friendship? Or is the Russian 
largesse in fact on a smaller scale even 
than that of Britain alone? 


How much aid? 

Let us !ook first at the extent of Soviet 
aid to underdeveloped countries. This 
began about five years ago, and the total 
value is about $1,900 million, as far as 
can be estimated. 

Chanelled through the Council for 
Mutual Economic Assistance (CMEA), 
the loans have been distributed as follows: 


$ million 
Egypt . : : 475 
Yugoslavia : : 
Syria. ; 280 
India. 
Afghanistan 
Indonesia : , 
Others (including Cam- 
bodia, Ceylon, Fin- 
land, Nepal, and the 


Yemen) 100 


Whilst these figures may appear im- 
pressive, they may be contrasted with the 
total of United States aid, which has 
amounted to over $60,000 million since 
the end of the war and is currently run- 
ning at the annual rate of $4,000 million. 

On closer analysis, the Russian figures 
are even more modest than the total 
suggests. 

For instance, about a quarter of the 
total, some $430 million, is estimated as 
the value of military aid. This has 
brooked particularly large in the case of 
Egypt and Syria. 

Further, while the American total 
represents sums actually paid, that is not 


so in the case of the Russian figures. In 
the case of Yugoslavia, because of 
political friction about half her credits 
have been cancelled. 

Finally, while American aid takes the 
form, for the most part, of outright gifts, 
Russian assistance has been chiefly in the 
shape of low interest bearing credits or 
loans. The interest, incidentally, is 
generally about 24 per cent, the loans 
being repayable in some instances over a 
period of thirty years, although more 
usually within twelve years. Some of 
these credits have already been repaid. 

When due allowance is made for these 
various adjustments it appears unlikely 
that the total of Soviet aid granted since 
Stalin’s death is in excess of $500 million. 
This compares with the $650 million of 
U.K. aid to underdeveloped countries in 
the same period. 

Such a sum cannot have imposed a 
serious burden on the Russian economy, 
especially as part of it has been contri- 
buted by the satellite countries and the 
total includes the supplying of conven- 
tional military weapons of which there 
are ample surpluses. 


Can friends be bought? 

However, the Russians scored some 
important psychological victories in spite 
of their relatively small outlay. They 
started with some advantages, such as the 
reaction in many parts of the world 
against “colonialism”. 

Nevertheless, the Communists are now 
discovering what the West learned some 
time ago—that it is not possible to 
influence political thinking, especially in 
the Middle East, for prolonged periods 
merely by the provision of economic aid. 
Nowhere is this better illustrated than in 
the case of Egypt. 

Turning next to Soviet trade with the 
non-Communist world, the first point 
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which is apparent is the upsurge which 
has occurred in the last few years. As 
with Soviet aid, this reflects the change 
in policy which followed the death of 
Stalin. 

This growth reflects also two purely 
economic factors. On the one hand, the 
autarkic policy of Stalin had resulted in 
foreign trade being depressed to an arti- 
ficially low level. On the other hand, 
increased trading by the Russians fre- 
quently arises from a lack of balance in 
their economy occurring through a 
failure of their planning, or a revision of 
their central plans. 

Recent examples of this have included 
sales on the world markets of such raw 
materials as aluminium, soda ash and 
asbestos. 

In each case, the cry of “dumping” was 
raised. The materials were being marketed 
at uneconomic prices, people were asked 
to believe, in order to cripple Western 
producers. 

Yet it is difficult to see how this could 
be proved. What is a “fair” market price 
in a country which has no open market? 

Formerly, a number of Eastern nations 
depended primarily upon the West for 
their supplies of aluminium. However, 
after the trade embargo was imposed on 
strategic exports in 1947, a powerful 
stimulus was given to the Communists to 
develop their own resources of the raw 
materials affected and, amongst other 
things, aluminium production soared. 

Today, in consequence, one is con- 
fronted with the Alice-in-Wonderland 
situation of a Western embargo on the 
export of a commodity, while Western 
producers are protesting against the 
Russians selling it in their traditional 
markets! 


Balance of payments 

One other important point must also 
be considered in connection with the 
Russians’ foreign trade. They have an 
acute balance of payments deficit with 
the sterling area, and the recognition of 
this affords the key to an understanding 
of much of their behaviour. 


Evidence that this is the case can be 
seen from a study of trade statistics, and 
it is reflected in the attitude of the Soviet 
leaders. 

In an address at a luncheon given by 
the British Council for the Promotion of 
International Trade, Mr. S. A. Skachkov, 
Chairman of the Soviet State Committee 
for Economic Relations with Foreign 
Countries, stated that the Soviet Union 
could double her trade with the United 
Kingdom in the next five years, if the 
United Kingdom wanted it. He added: 

“The Seven Year Plan is based on our 
own resources. But if the United King- 
dom wants additional orders, beyond 
those paid for by Soviet exports, we are 
willing to place orders on credit. If you 
will give us credits, we will let you have 
the orders.” 

Almost every year since 1950 the 
Russians have had to dispose of around 
$200 million of gold for net payments to 
the Western countries. Now it is being 
asked, why cannot she dispose of more 
gold to cover her trade deficit if her 
reserves of gold are as large as have been 
estimated? 

Several possible answers may be sug- 
gested. Their gold reserves may be 
smaller than have been estimated. The 
Russians may be holding on to their gold 
in the hope of an upward revaluation 
and windfall p» ofits. 

Or thirdly, and this may well be the 
most likely explanation, since the mines 
are located in remote areas where high 
wages must be paid to attract labour— 
there has been a move away from forced 
labour in recent years—the cost of gold 
production may be so high that it would 
be silly to sell it abroad at prices no 
higher than production costs. 

This, then, in brief, is the background 
against which recent Soviet sales of tin 
and other materials must be viewed. 
These have provoked cries of economic 
warfare, but all the evidence indicates 
that the Russians were prompted princi- 
pally by the need to acquire sterling to 
finance their purchases of machinery 
from the West in order to fulfil their 





announced plans for the establishment 
of chemical and other industries. 


Tin and cod 


As the sale of tin coincided with a 
slump in the market price, arising from 
the slowing down of industrial produc- 
tion in America and Europe, the political 
view gained credit, but the fact that the 
Russian policy, by breaking the price of 
tin, inflicted harm on those’ under- 
developed countries producing it—not a 
policy likely to win friends and influence 
people—was glossed over by those who 
see political implications in every Russian 
move. 

All this is not to try to discount 
entirely the view that Russian trade is 
influenced by political considerations. Up 
to a point, it certainly is. Witness Russian 
buying of Icelandic cod following the 
British embargo on fish imports from 
that small country. There, unquestion- 
ably, the Russian motive was to weaken 
the value of the island as a N.A.T.O. 
base. 

But while imports of cotton from 
Egypt appeared to have been prompted 
by political motives, it is more likely that 
economic considerations were respon- 


sible. Russian cotton can be sold abroad 
and sterling earned, while simultaneously 
a better quality cotton could be obtained 
from Egypt in return for conventional 
arms, of which the Russians had ample 
supplies. 

In short, while political motives can 
never be wholly discounted in Russia’s 
foreign dealings, more has been read into 
many of her trading activities than the 
evidence warrants. 

As regards the future, the trend sug- 
gests that Soviet trade policy will be 
dominated by a desire to outstrip the 
Americans in productive power and 
standards of living. 

Communism’s appeal to underdeveloped 
countries would be much greater if this 
were achieved than if aid were given. 

Similarly, the more powerful the Soviet 
economic machine, the better fitted are 
the Russians to inflict their will upon the 
West. 

Faced with this challenge of strength- 
ening their internal economy, the Com- 
munists will have little to spare for 
external aid, and they will be ill-equipped 
to engage in trade wars. 

Rather their objective will be the 
securing of credits to enable them to buy 
new capital equipment. 


Round the Regions: South East 


WO-THIRDS surrounded by the sea, 

Kent, Surrey and Sussex form a land 
of history, hills and seaside resorts. From 
ancient kindly Chichester to solid Dover, 
from the smooth green slopes of the 
South Downs to the Glory Woods of 
Dorking, from Margate’s “Dreamland” 
to the velvet bowling greens of Bognor 
Regis, extends the South-Eastern Region 
of UNA. There is no natural centre, but 
Crowborough the home of the Regional 
Office is approximately the geographical 
one. Brighton, Hove, and the Medway 
Towns of Rochester, Chatham, and Gil- 
lingham are the only concentrations of 
population. No other town reaches the 
figure of 100,000. 


Long service has been a feature of the 
Region’s story since its foundation in 
1946. In that year Lord Cecil became 
President, an office he held up to his 
death a few months ago. Mr. D. W. 
Tweddle the present Joint Secretary of 
UNA was Regional Officer from 1946 to 
1955. The South-East owes him a great 
debt and there can hardly be a better 
loved and admired figure throughout the 
Region. Alderman Willoughby of Worth- 
ing was the first Chairman of Regional 
Council and was followed in 1952 by Dr. 
Gregory of Godalming, who was in office 
until 1955. Mr. John Gundry, well known 
at General Council and as a member of 
the National Executive, then became 





Chairman, resigning only a few months 
ago. His balanced approach and sincere 
enthusiasm were of great value at 
Regional Councils and the Regional 
Executive. He remains one of our most 
hard working Branch Secretaries. 


than a mere paper membership—over 100 
members attended a recent Garden 
Meeting. 

In November of last year Mr. Dudley 
Sanders became Regional Chairman. 
During early years at Clare College, 


(Left) Mr. Dudley 
Sanders, Chairman 
South Eastern 


Region. 


(Right) Mr. Frank 
Field, the Regional 


Officer. 


In 1955 Mr. Frank Field followed Mr. 
Tweddle as Regional Officer. His earliest 
ambition was to be a jockey (weight now 
13 stone!) but by the age of twenty was 
determined to follow a career connected 
with International Affairs. Branch work 
at Putney in London and a university 
degree in International Relations secured 
by evening study, preceded his appoint- 
ment. Music and horses are his non-UNA 
interests. His reception at meetings of 
other organisations has been varied, on 
one occasion being introduced: “Now 
ladies Mr. Field is going to speak to us 
and when he’s finished we come to the 
most important item on the Agenda— 
tea.” 

Worthing has for long been the largest 
Branch in the Region with a membership 
of nearly 900. Credit should be given 
here to the excellent band of subscrip- 
tion collectors organised by Mrs. Batche- 
ler and Miss Caleb. Their hard work, 
beyond praise, is an example to Branches 
everywhere. East Dean and Friston are 
two Sussex villages known for their 
Norman churches and beautiful setting. 
They might equally be known for the 
UNA Branch which boasts a membership 
of over 150, something like half the 
electorate. Oh, for a similar percentage 
throughout the Region! This is more 
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Cambridge he worked his way to Nor- 
way, Sweden and Finland on a Nor- 
wegian Tramp. The war saw him in 
Italy where after Casino he became 
military governor of Arezzo and then 
Alessandria. In 1955 he led a European 
team on a four months’ visit to the 
U.S.A. to study American industrial 
methods. For as long as anyone can re- 
member he has been an active member 
of the Regional Executive and as Sussex 
member of the Appeal Sub-Committee 
has been more than determined in the 
UNA Appeal. He is well known to Sussex 
Branch Treasurers! In private life Mr. 
Sanders is Education and Training Officer 
for a large industrial concern. 

As in all Regions there are many, both 
living and departed, who cannot be men- 
tioned in an article of this length and 
yet who have given UNA devoted service. 
The nameless Branch Officers who work 
and have worked, without material 
reward. Especially those who carry on 
year after year in areas where there 
seems little response and where enthus- 
iasm has long since left their fellow 
members of the Branch Committee. It 
is hard to look at the Region and not_feel 
humbly inspired by the example of those 
who have made it during the past thirteen 
years. 





DISARMAMENT 1959 
by the Rt. Hon. Philip Noel-Baker, M.P. 


Author of ‘The Arms Race’, a classic study of the subject 


T the 14th Plenary Assembly of the 

World Federation of United Nations 
Associations held in Geneva in September 
1959, the following Resolution was 
unanimously adopted: 

“The Plenary Assembly urges that 
when negotiations are resumed, they take 
place within the framework of the United 
Nations, and hopes that they will result 
in a comprehensive disarmament treaty, 
providing, as a first stage, for the follow- 
ing steps: 

(i) major reductions in all armed 
forces; 

(ii) a corresponding reduction of 
existing conventional armaments; 

(iii) the total abolition of nuclear 
weapons, by agreed stages, together 
with the conversion of existing stocks 
to peaceful purposes; 

(iv) the total abolition, by similar 
stages, of all other weapons of mass 
destruction; 

(v) the abolition of the “means of 
delivery” by which these weapons can 
be used, i.e. the abolition of missiles, 
bombing aircraft, submarines and 
atomic cannon; 

(vi) a corresponding reduction in 
military budgets, using the savings 
effected thereby for raising the stand- 
ards of living in the respective coun- 
tries as well as providing increased aid 
to less developed countries; 

(vii) the institution of an effective 
system of international inspection and 
control under the United Nations.” 

This Resolution was not lightly adopted; 
it was considered carefully and in detail 
by a Commission of the Assembly, then 
by a most competent drafting Committee, 
again in the Commission on the “report 
stage”, and finally in the Plenary 
Assembly itself. The significance of its 
unanimous adoption is therefore great. 


The British view 


The Resolution was based on a draft 
presented by the United Kingdom dele- 
gation, supported by the famous Green 
Pamphlet, “A Policy for Disarmament”, 
prepared by UNA and enthusiastically 
endorsed by the General Council in July. 
Only one important change in the British 
draft was made. In Point (i) of the 
objectives proposed for the first Disarma- 
ment Treaty, the U.K. delegation had 
wished to say: “(i) Major reductions in 
all armed forces, e.g. to 1 or at most 1.5 
million men for the United States, for 
the Soviet Union, and for the People’s 
Republic of China, with smaller numbers 
for other nations.” 

The U.K. delegates wished to include 
these concrete figures of “manpower 
ceilings” for the following reasons: 


(a) The figures were proposed by the 
Western Governments in 1952, and urged 
upon the Russians from then till 1955. 

(b) In that year the Russian delegate 
specifically accepted them; and since then 
the Kremlin have often made it known 
that they would accept the lower figure 
of one million, if the rest would do the 
same. Mr. Khruschev confirmed to me 
in December last that his Government 
would be ready to do this. 

(c) The “ceilings” proposed would still 
leave U.S.A., Russia, and China with 
standing peace-time forces as numerous 
as those of Hitler in 1939, on the eve of 
his aggressive war; and the conventional 
weapons with which these forces would 
be armed would have a striking power 
far greater than that of Hitler’s troops. 
But they would effect a reduction of 60 
per cent in the manpower under arms in 
the United States and of an even greater 
percentage for Russia and China; they 
would be accompanied by a similar per- 
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centage cut in conventional weapons; 
they would thus mean a massive reduc- 
tion in armament expenditure, and 
would give the peoples a guarantee that, 
at long last, the governments were no 
longer thinking in terms of war. 

(d) For these reasons the U.K. dele- 
gates believed that the insertion of actual 
figures would highlight the fact that in 
1955 the major governments had all been 
putting these “ceilings” forward, and that 
this would greatly increase the impact of 
the Plenary Assembly’s Resolution on the 
public mind. 

But it must be noted that some of the 
delegates who wished to leave the figures 
out urged this view because they thought 
the figures were far too high; they be- 
lieved the words “major reductions” 
ought to mean reduction, even in the 
first Disarmament Treaty, to a level well 
below that of 1939. And they argued that 
a “iaajor reduction” could not leave the 
ceilings higher than the levels which the 
U.K. proposed. It may therefore be said 
with confidence that the policy of UNA’s 
Green Pamphlet emerged intact from 
these debates, and that all the other 
Associations in the Federation are 
pledged to join with us in an all-out 
campaign to secure its adoption. 


How the policy can be applied in a 
disarmament treaty: conventional 
forces and armaments 


There is one question that is always 
asked about this programme: “How are 
these desirable objectives to be attained? 
How can the technical difficulties of 
reducing national forces by international 
Treaty be overcome?” 

It must be admitted that the difficulties 
are real, and that the United Nations 
Commissions and Sub-Committees have 
paid small attention to them hitherto. But 
fortunately the League of Nations did 
systematic work on them, and many 
acceptable solutions, which are wholly 
adaptable to the armaments of today, 
were embodied in the comprehensive 
Draft Disarmament Treaty drawn up for 
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the Geneva Conference by Sir Anthony 
Eden in March 1933. This Treaty failed 
to secure acceptance, partly because 
many delegations felt it did not go far 
enough on certain vital matters (e.g. 
capital ships, submarines, national air 
forces, tanks); but primarily because it 
was presented six months too late—the 
British Government had hesitated until 
Hitler had seized power. But although it 
failed, this Treaty, together with the 
Washington and London Naval Treaties 
of 1922 and 1930, has left us a model of 
detailed Treaty clauses by which con- 
ventional armies, navies, and air forces 
can be reduced and limited. 

Thus the Eden Treaty sets out a com- 
plete and almost foolproof system for 
the reduction and limitation of man- 
power, and of guarantees against the 
danger that a disloyal government would 
seek to increase its strength by secretly 
augmenting its “trained reserves”. Inci- 
dentally, the Eden Treaty fixed the army 
strength of Russia at 500,000; of Ger- 
many at 200,000; of France at 200,000, 
with an additional number of colonial 
troops to keep order in its Empire over- 
seas; and it provided that the “maximum 
total period of service’ for land forces 
“shall not exceed eight months”. That is, 
the British Government proposed that 
armies should be transformed into short- 
service militias, incapable by their lack 
of training (so it was confidently believed) 
of conducting the offensive operations of 
aggressive war. 

The Eden Treaty likewise provides a 
model for the reduction and limitation 
of conventional land weapons. This part 
of a Treaty becomes simpler, as agree- 
ment is reached on the abolition of 
weapons which facilitate sudden and 
aggressive surprise attack—for example, 
poison gas, tanks, and heavy mobile guns. 

The Eden Treaty further supplies 
model clauses for the drastic reduction of 
national air forces by the abolition of all 
aircraft capable of carrying bombs, and 
by the stringent numevical limitation of 
the fighters that nations are permitted to 
retain, It proposed that Britain, US., 





France, Italy, Russia, and Japan should 
be allowed to keep 500 fighters of not 
more than three tons unladen weight 
(i.e. too small for any offensive purpose), 
together with 125 machines “in imme- 
diate reserve”. These proposals, though 
judged by most delegations to be inade- 
quate at the time, look almost utopian 
today. In any case, the working model 
Treaty clauses are there, ready to be 
adapted, by simple changes of figures, to 
carry out whatever agreement may be 
reached today. 

The Washington and London Naval 
Treaties likewise provide a working 
model for the reduction and limitation 
of national fleets. The nature of naval 
armaments has changed since 1930, and 
aircraft and missiles have gained greatly 
in importance; the character of a new 
Naval Treaty would be much affected by 
the provisions agreed to about bombers 
and missiles; but this does not affect the 
fact that the Treaties of 1922 and 1930 
provide the answer to every problem of 
naval disarmament that can arise. And 
it must be remembered that these Treaties 
were carried out, and that they worked 
successfully for a period of years; they 
were only abandoned because no Treaty 
of General Disarmament was made. 

Finally, the Disarmament Conference 
of 1932 drew up a very detailed scheme 
for the reduction and limitation of 
Defence Expenditure. This system of 
budgetary limitation was actually applied 
by a Conference Committee of experts 
to the military expenditure of all the 
major and of many smaller Powers in the 
year 1931-2. In all, more than 90 per 
cent of the world’s military expenditure 
was examined, and the experts unani- 
mously declared that their system would 
enable international inspectors to verify 
“with a high degree of accuracy” that 
the budgetary limitations of a Disarma- 
ment Treaty were being observed. In 
particular, they pointed out, their system 
of checking expenditure would enable an 
international inspectorate quickly to dis- 
cover if a State were keeping more effec- 
tives with the colours than it was allowed, 


or if it-were exceeding the sums allowed 
for the purchases of arms. Thus there is 
another vitally important chapter of a 
Disarmament Treaty for which a working 
model is ready and waiting to be used. 

All this means that, if the weapons of 
mass destruction are to be abolished, the 
technical difficulties of drawing up a 
Treaty to reduce and limit the remaining 
forces and armaments should not be 
great. 


Inspection and control 


But, of course, all this would require a 
system of UN inspection and control, to 
ensure that the agreed armament limits 
were being observed. Is there any chance 
that Russia would agree to such a 
system? 

In their paper of May 10th, 1955—a 
document of the highest importance— 
the Russian delegates accepted the fol- 
lowing principles : 

(i) there should be one “International 
Control Organ” with expanding powers 
which should 

(ii) have “staff selected on an inter- 
national basis. . .”; 

(iii) have “permanently in all States 
signatories . . . its own staff of inspectors, 
having within the bounds of the control 
functions they exercise, unimpeded access 
at all times to all objects of control”; 

(iv) have “unimpeded access to records 
relating to the budgetary appropriations 
of States for military needs”; 

(v) have “rights and powers to exercise 
control, including inspection on a_ per- 
manent basis, to the extent necessary to 
ensure implementation of the above- 
mentioned Convention by all States’’. 

These principles make dull reading; 
but they were a dramatic, not to say, 
revolutionary change in Russian policy. 
If they had been turned into Treaty 
clauses and carried out, they would have 
meant hundreds, if not thousands, of UN 
inspectors permanently on Russian soil; 
they would have smashed the Iron 
Curtain to atoms. It is, of course, by no 
means certain that the Kremlin would 
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have agreed to turn these principles into 
an effective Treaty system; but it is per- 
haps important that Point (iv) was a 
clearly implied acceptance of the methods 
of budgetary control drawn up in 1932. 


Nuclear weapons: the danger of a 
secret stock 


Special measures would, of course, be 
needed to deal with the abolition of 
nuclear weapons and to diminish the 
risk that a disloyal government might 
seek to retain a clandestine stock with 
which to blackmail or dominate the 
world. 

There would, first, have to be a system 
of permanent control -by resident UN 
Inspectors in all nuclear plants. The 
proceedings in the UN Sub-Committee 
made it plain that Russia by Point (v) 
above accepted this in principle. 

There would have to be an expert 
Scientists’ Commission of the UN, with 
full powers to enquire into everything 
that might help them to improve the 
methods of detecting violations of the 
Treaty. 

Above all, there would have to be the 
abolition of the “means of delivery”, the 
bombers, missiles, submarines, and 
atomic cannon, provided for in the 
WFUNA Resolution set out above. 

These, and other safeguards which 
could be devised, would enormously re- 
duce the danger of the secret stock. It 
is safe to say, as the Green Pamphlet 
argues, that the risk of successful viola- 
tion of a Disarmament Treaty would be 
far less than the risk of allowing the 
present nuclear arms race, with its 
deadly menace, to go on. 


Disarmament or limited war? 


The above programme may seem 
ambitious; but it is infinitely more 
practical, more realistic, than the rival 
policy which Admiral Buzzard so ingen- 
iously describes. It will be noted that his 
plan would require, as the first step, a 
great increase in the conventional forces 
and armaments which the Western 
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Powers today possess. These are the 
armaments with which the Second World 
War nearly destroyed the world. As their 
level is now much above that of 1939, 
not many people who desire peace will 
be predisposed to accept the Admiral’s 
plan. 

Nor is his case for “limited war” much 
more attractive. It all rests on the propo- 
sition that wars will be inevitable in 
times to come. But the only foundation 
for any UN policy that has any chance 
of success is a resolute determination to 
uphold the Charter and to prevent all 
wars of every kind. To hope that great 
wars can be prevented while “small”, 
“limited”, “peripheral” wars go on, is 
really to hope for the moon. 


Why disarmament is now essential 


The U.K. delegation to the Plenary 
Assembly of WFUNA presented a mem- 
orandum in which they said: 

“The world today is spending the 
fantastic sum of 100 billion dollars a 
year to maintain and equip sixteen 
million men on active duty in national 
armed forces. Every sensible plan for 
joint action to assist the under-developed 
countries and to fight ignorance, poverty, 
hunger, and disease is held back for lack 
of resources, or such resources as are 
available are all too often diverted to 
bilateral aid in the interests of one or 
other of the Great Powers. Nearly every 
local tension and dispute is bedevilled 
and made infinitely harder to solve be- 
cause of their rivalries and strategic 
interests. Meanwhile they pour out their 
treasure and devote the best of their 
technical skills on an unbridled race in 
killing power, not only on hydrogen 
bombs and on missiles for their delivery 
but on incendiary, chemical, bacterio- 
logical and biological weapons that many 
scientists believe to be even more deadly. 

“These armaments are the result of 
their conflicting ambitions and deep- 
seated fears. In the non-Communist part 
of the world we may believe that the 
Soviet Union and People’s Republic of 





China are prevented from seeking to 
expand their frontiers or to impose their 
will on the rest of the world only be- 
cause they know that such action would 
be resisted with tremendous force. But no 
one of intelligence believes that the Com- 
munist powers are deliberately planning 
to start a war that would now result in 
almost universal destruction. Whatever 
motives they may attribute to us, we 
trust they equally recognise that no 
democratic state is deliberately planning 
to start such a holocaust. Yet, while the 
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A Policy for Disarmament (6d., by post 8d.), 
referred to in the above article as the Green 
Pamphlet, contains UNA’s official views on 
this subject. 


armaments race continues, with each side 
geared up to blast the other to destruc- 
tion at the press of a button, there can 
be no normal relationships based on 
mutual confidence, only a permanent and 
frightening tension and always the risk 
that the world war which no one wants 
may start unintentionally from some 
local incident, by accident, or, one day, 
perhaps from sheer panic.” 

“This madness must be ended.” 

It is of vast importance that the 
Plenary Assembly unanimously agreed. 


* 


Free the World from Armaments is a 4-page 
summary of UNA’s policy on disarmament. 
Single copies 1d., or by post 3d.; bulk: 50 
for 3s. 9d. post free. 


Defence and Disarmament 
by Rear-Admiral Sir Anthony Buzzard, C.B., D.S.O. 


Formerly Director of Naval Intelligence 


Relation between defence and 
disarmament 


_. main difficulty in disarmament is, 
of course, that almost every measure 
requires agreement to be reached with 
the Communists—agreement both on the 
actual stopping or discarding of arms, 
and on the inspection to control whatever 
is agreed. 

Now, whilst both sides are frightened 
of the other being able to exert more 
power than it can—power behind nego- 
tiations, if not behind actual military 
threats—and this fear is bound to persist 
for many years yet, clearly there is very 
little possibility of agreement being 
gained unless a balance of power has 
been reached at the particular level of 
armaments being discussed. And both 
sides must see that there is such a 
balance. 

Disarmament is, therefore, only likely 
to be possible from, and always within, 
a position of power balance—each side 
feeling that it has nothing to lose and 


will not become any weaker relative to 
the other. 

I would go further than this and say 
that the Communists—and perhaps even 
the West—are unlikely to negotiate dis- 
armament genuinely if they think that it 
will remove an unbalance operating in 
their favour, since they will want to 
retain the possibility of exploiting that 
unbalance, politically, if not militarily, 
should the opportunity arise. 

On both sides security and disarma- 
ment have, therefore, to start and go on 
hand in hand. Hence, of course, my 
main plea that defence and disarmament 
must be brought together and be kept 
together. 


Balance of power 

Since, therefore, an absolutely funda- 
mental prerequisite of disarmament is 
that there should be a balance of power 
in defence, let us look at the balance of 
power situation. 
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I would like to show this diagram- 
matically : 
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The. main Communist threat — lies 
around ‘the cold and limited war levels. 

At the cold ‘var level, it-is difficult to 
say: where: the balance of power lies at 
the moment—perhaps on balance in the 
Communists” favour, since’ they seein to 
be doing fairly well in the Far East and 
the Middle East, and we seem to be hold- 
ing them in Europe. 

At the limited war level, however, the 
Communists. definitely enjoy © consider- 
able superiority over the West, and at the 
moment we show little sign of catching 
up. 
At-the total war level, the West at 
present enjoys ‘considetable superiority, 
but. in-. this case the Communists are 
rapidly catehing up, and, m any case, 
relative strengths at this level are becom- 
ing of increasingly little importance. An 
absolute balance, or stalemate, will de- 
velop there before long. 

Now let. us exemine against the back- 
ground’ of this s.tuation some. of the 
defence. and disarmament policies which 
./are.being canvassed by various sections 
.- Of the. Western community. 
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“Nuclear disarmers”’ 

The “Nuclear Disarmers” and asso- 
ciated bodies say, in varying degrees, 
something like this: 

The situation is horribly dangerous, 
and more and more countries will soon 
get nuclear weapons. Let us quickly 
make a gesture, and not only throw away 
our own independent nuclear weapons, 
but let us refuse even to use American 
nuclear weapons under NATO control 
in any circumstances—even if the Rus- 
sians use theirs first—and let us refuse 
the United States the use of our bases, 
despite the favourable position they pro- 
vide. 

Now this’ is going too far, for it is 
obstructing NATO ability even to uSe 
nuclear weapons second, as a means of 
deterring the Communists from using 
theirs. In the light of our experience of 
dictators in the last war, and of Khrus- 
chev’s character and. the numerous Com- 
munhist aggressions since the war, this 
proposal, if its. implications were fully 
understood, would, surely, be morally 
irresponsible. : 

For imagine a crisis between East and 
West with, say, a limited conventional 
conflict being waged—like Korea—with 
us having told’ Khbruschevy beforehand 
that. we. would not use our nuclear 
weapons even. if he used his. This would 
be placing an almost unfair temptation in 
the hands of a .dictator—a_ temptation 
which we were unable to resist at Hiro- 
shima .and Nagasaki. How much. less 
likely would Khruschev be to resist it, if, 
say, the limited. conventional conflict was 
going against him! 

The Transport and General Workers’ 
Union is a. little nearer the mark. when 
it says—let us say that we will never use 
our nuclear weapons first. But even that 
is going too far at this stage, for NATO 
has so neglected its conventional weapons. 
in the past thaf, at the moment, it has to 
base its policy on using at least some 
nuclear weapons first, if necessary, More- 
over, the T: & G.W.U.—like the “Nuclear 
Disarmers”—-says, turn the Americans 
out of the well-placed British bases. 














So these very understandable efforts by 
the “Nuclear Disarmers” and the Trans- 
port Workers to get disarmament started 
and solve the Nth Power problem (that of 
an ever-increasing number of countries 
having their own nuclear weapons) would, 
in fact, increase the danger of war, be- 
cause they would probably break up the 
NATO alliance, and certainly further 
unbalance the balance of power situation. 
They do not, in fact, take sufficient 
account of the defence problem. 


Massive retaliation 

At the other end of the scale there is 
the Massive Retaliation school of thought 
who, because they think only im terms 
of defence, believe that the right thing 
to do is for the West always to put the 
main emphasis and priority for money 
and scientific resour¢es on total war 
weapons. And in Great Britain . this 
school of thought.demands; of course, 
an independent British :ttotal war deter- 
rent. 

This theory holds that,.so long as we 
stress sufficiently strongly the danger, the 
possibility, and indeed: our .willingness, if 
necessary, to be the first to: emtbark on 
total war, then no nation. wi] run the 
risk of any war at all, or at least-any but 
the smallest wars, and there. will then be 
the best possible prospects of something 
approaching total peace, 

This policy was originally. evalved in 
the early ‘fifties, during the emergency 
of Korea, when the West had virtoally 
no defence except America’s. atamic 
bomb, and when she: had the virtual 
monopoly of that weapon. 

But now that Russia, too, can retaliate 
massively, and the weapons of both sides 
have grown a thousandfold to megaton 
proportions, the situation has . become 
very different. For, whatever. we may 
say, the Communists. must increasingly 
doubt whether America—or .Britain— 
would in fact commit suicide’ far.. a 
serious local threat: in, say, Scandinavia, 
Greecé, Yugoslavia, Turkey, the Middle 
East, South-Rast Asia or Korea,: Thus 
our nuclear deterrent, greatly increased 





in its severity, has been greatly decreased 
in its credibility or certainty of applica- 
tion. And the “All or Nothing” school 
often forgets that a deterrent, to be effec- 
tive, must be reasonably credible and 
certain of being applied, as well as being 
severe in its consequences. 

Moreover, even if one is only consid- 
ering defence, deterrence is only half the 
problem, for whatever deterrents we try 
to arrange, conflicts of some sort are 
almost bound to break out from time to 
time for many years yet. There is all the 
evidence of past and recent history to 
support this, and the evidence of history 
also suggests that many conflicts arise 
due to miscalculation or misunderstand- 
ing, to guard against which again there 
must be the minimum of doubt about our 
retaliation, and, above all, the minimum 
of bluff. 

And when one considers disarmament, 
as well as defence, this policy of Massive 
Retaliation is quite tragic, because it 
must always work against the balancing 
of power, which is the prerequisite of 
disarmament agreements. 

For with the continuous emphasis on 
total war weapons, we perpetuate the 
unbalance at the limited war level, where 
the real threat lies, and so fail to provide 
any incentive for Khruschev to negotiate 
disarmament genuinely. 

At the same time, we perpetuate the 
neck-and-neck race at the total war level, 
and keep tension and the arms race at 
a maximum at this level, which again 
makes disarmament unlikely. 

And in addition this example of undue 
reliance upon total war weapons, at the 
expense of limited war weapons, natur- 
ally makes more and more members of 
NATO want to have their own total war 
weapons, which again makes disarmament 
increasingly difficult. 

And this in turn, of course, sets up 
stresses and strains within NATO, thus 
further unbalancing the defence position, 
which has to be balanced before dis- 
armament can succeed. 

So, just as the “Nuclear Disarmers” 
disarmament policy goes too far in one 
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direction; the deferice policy of Massive 
Retaliation goes too far in the other. 
And-both. are liable to disrupt the West- 
ern. Alliarice: 


Modification of defence policy 

Is there-atty policy between these two, 
which will provide a reasonable defence, 
support . disarmiament, and. hold the 
Alliance together? 

Sincé-.4 -balance of power—no more 
and no less—is. the key to the matter, let 
us turn again’to the diagram. 

Obviously: ‘the first thing to do is to 
modify Western’ defence ‘policy in such 
a way. that :we’-sét- about. establishing a 
balance -of. power at both. the total and 
limited war levels, °i:e. we must correct 
the unbalances: that ‘at pteSent exist, 

This coyfld be started quite quickly by 
openly saying,;:'and showing im. our 
defence programmes, that we consider it 
inevitable‘that fhe Communists wiil soon 
restore the balance’ in total war; and that 
we are not going to try to keep ahead 
of them there, but that we are. deter- 
mined to restore the balance in limited 
war. : 

Let® us just see what the: general. effect 
of this modification to Western ‘Defence 
policy would be on the prospects of dis- 
armament, and on the Western Alliance, 
which is such an intportant. part of both 
defence and disarmament. 

First, in terms of total ‘war, it would 
begin to reduce tensiofi ‘and. check the 
vicious circle of arms arid fear. af -this 
level. The Communists might, therefore, 
come to disarmament talks ‘with a little 
less distrust and a pts better feeling of 
security. — 


Secondly, in terms of Jocat lennittiog’ 


war, it would show the. Conimunists that 
the opportunities “for. exploiting: their 
superiority at that level—¢ither in ‘nego- 
tiations or® military - thréats—-will be 
increasingly reduced.: This'.might at. the 
same time bring the Communists to- dis- 
armament talks with a greater incentive 
to negotiate genuinely. 


Thirdly, with. the: emphasis and import- 


ance of our fotal-war weapons. reduced, 
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and reliance on our limited war weapons 
increasing, there would. be less ‘need and 
temptation for more’ and more: members 
of the: Alliance to have their: own total 
war weapons. Thus would nuclear dis- 
armament: be made less difficult, as well 
as ‘the world safer. 

This. would ‘also ‘help relations. within 
NATO, for alliances can be held together 
on the basis: of -gaimg to: each’ -other’s 
assistance with. limited. means, Whereas 
thé: present policy: of. probably having to 
commit suicide for each other must 
inevitably disrupt the Alliance, as it is 
showing signs of doing now. 

And, ° finally, this transfer of our 
emphasis .and reliance upon total war 
weapons .to limited war weapons would 
also help: to restore morale and unity 
amongst the public of this and other 
countries in the West, because we should 
escape from--our present: too. . fearful, 
immoral and illegal position of having to 
be the first to use total war weapons and 
methads, and get:into a position in which 
we only had to keep them to prevent the. 
Communists ‘from ever using’ theirs. In 
this Jies.the fundamental moral principle 
an- whith -rests our one. hope of’ uniting 
public Opinion, 


Modification of disarmament poliey 

‘Having got things moying in: the right 
direction - by modifying’ our. - defetice 
policy, we ‘ should. suggest to the .Com- 
munists. that, since there “is alreddy a 
virtual. balances in total: war; but not ‘yet 


‘a, balance. in limited war, we should first 


concentrate mainly. on gaining agreement 
an total war: weapons: ° ” 
HE we could ‘even: agree to stop ‘the 


‘tests of total. war. weapons(which, inci-: . 


dentally,.are much -the ‘easiest-‘to detect, 
and do.much. the.most damage to health) 


-—or agree’-on - ‘inspection’ against’ surprise. 
“attack: with’-total war ’-weapons, ‘or. limit: : 


or Stop the protuction’.of total war means: 


of: délivery, ‘tension. would be rediiced, 


totalwar made-less likely, and still moré 
raoney would -be released: for us. t6 con- 


‘tinue restoring the limited s war balance: ‘of e 


power: 








And, as. that became closer into 
balance..and more obviously inevitable 
before long, so the Communists: might 
then begiti to agree initial steps. of dis- 
armainent-at the limited ‘war .level.. This 
should include, at. an’. éarly. stage, dis- 
engagément, -where possible, and inspéc- 
tion against surprise local, limited attaok 
across explasive frontiers; -for.: these 
would still further assist us to restore the 
limited: war balance of: power. 

Later on, we might -get agreement. to 
stop the tests of tactical atomic weapons 
and limit or stop the production. of their 
means of delivery, but we should not 
agree to these until the Communists have 
reduced their conventional: forces, or we 
have imcreased ours, to the point at which 
there is a rough balance, 

Thus. we should escape in due course 
from. the unsatisfactory.and dangerous 
position of: having to be the first to use 
even. tactical atomic. weapons,° and—as 
with total war weapons—only retain, them 
in. order to. prevent the Communists from 
ever using theirs. 

This ‘would not, of course; preclude us 
from. gaining a comprehensive. disarma- 
ment agreement at anytime, if .the-Com- 
munists should. by any. chancé.:seem 
genuinely willing to: accept -in- One. step 
all the: vast reductions and- inspections 
involved. 

Indeed, «the. same modification to 
Western defence ‘policy. is -equally re- 
quired to set: the stage: for -compréhen- 
sive. djsarmament, unless, .of.course, one 
believes. that’ it-..is: possible -either to 
frighten. ‘the .Communists.:into. it- by a 
policy .of Massive Retaliation,..or to 
charm: them ‘into it with a’ policy: of uni- 
lateral ‘nuclear disarmament. 


Details of modified defence policy 
Now- let. us see. if this. general plan for 
modifying defence ‘and: getting .disarma- 
ment started stands up to.exantination in 
detail; In particular, would it provide us 


- with .4.sound. defence throughout,. and. 


how: would.'we solve the Nth Power prob- 
lem within. NATO? 
The. first criticism would come: from 


the “Massive Retaliators”, who say that 
by the West unilaterally checking the 
race at the total war level and reducing 
its expenditure on total war weapons and 
preparations, we would be reducing the 
deterrent and making war more likely. 

It is true that we should be reducing 
the severity of the deterrent, but we 
should be increasing its credibility or 
certainty of application, for, with our 
limited war capability being increased, 
the Communist leaders would see that 
we were much more likely to resist any 
local limited aggression, and it is the 
local limited aggression which is the real 
threat. 

And we would still retain sufficient 
total war capability, and keep sufficiently 
up to date with that, to keep such a war 
100 per cent unworthwhile for the Com- 
munists. The “Massive Retaliators” some- 
times forget that, beyond a certain point, 
the requirement for a deterrent is no 
longer a relative matter, but an absolute 
one. It becomes saturated. Enough is 
enough. 

Another criticism might be that it is 
impossible to restore the limited war 
balance of power without undue expendi- 
ture of money and manpower. Such 
critics often fail to appreciate that the 
Communist forces do not have to be fully 
equalled, in order to achieve the neces- 
sary balance to deter or repel a local 
limited aggression. 

In the first place, as was proved in the 
last two wars, about a 3:1 superiority 
is needed for an attacker to seize terri- 
tory from a defender. This figure might 
be larger still if tactical atomic weapons 
are used. 

In the second place, it is sometimes 
forgotten that, as in total war, the rela- 
tive strength of forces ceases to make 
much difference after a certain point is 
passed. The defensive force then required 
to deter or repel an aggression becomes 
an absolute figure, and when that point 
is reached, to attempt to make or con- 
tinue the attack becomes absolutely un- 
worthwhile for the aggressor. With the 
mere possibility of tactical atomic wea- 
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pons being. sid, this situation could be 
reached fairly readily, 
The: critics’ do:-noet always. appreciate; 


too, that.there:-is ‘tremendous. scope for. 


science. to -improve the -weapons and 
forces “cancérned ::with our~ use of:con- 
ventiopial . explosives, . and: that -such 
improvenient ‘has. been: seriously obstruc- 
téd by.the: over-riding: priority given. to 
nuclear. weapons, Even. without additional 
manpower, the ‘West's conventional forces 
could be much -improved. by a .compara- 
tively small transfer of money and. scien- 
tific’ resources from total. wart preparations. 
This could, if nécessary, be supplemented 
by. additional. money.’ for the limited 
period . required’ to’ get: disarmament 
under way, fot. the: West as a: whole— 
particularly: America—can~ easily’ find 
more. money for defence, once the reason 
for it were understood and:the public will 
were there. 

At the. moment the. West “has .a very 
large ‘number of - Divisions- under arms, 
but few: of them: are properly : equipped 
or sufficiently. miohile:to .arrive in time to 
deter or repel a-lacal aggression ‘in- such 
areas as .Scandinavia, the Balkans, ‘the 
Middle East, South-East Asia or Korea. 
Any . additional '’ manpower. ‘for. such 
central aréas~as. Germany ‘could, more- 
over, be made available by reconstituting 
our reserves, and by countries -in . the 
froft. line developing citizen armies ready 
t6..spfing to arms, as. the Swedes and 
Swiss do: 

Neverihéless,: it. remains: true- that the 
Western. Alliance. has sa ‘neglected: the 
strength,-mobility and reserves. of its con- 
ventional forces -that’-it - will’ be..some 
years, at Jeast, before. we. can ‘hope to 
restore the limited war balance of power 
without’ hayitig; ‘in ‘some ‘circunistances, 
to be the first, if. necessary, to use: tactical 
atomic weapons: “This ‘is. now: inevitable 
for some time, whatever our. policy. 

But clearly..we must get out. of this 
infolerable position ds. soon: as’ we. can: 
And meanwhile we must do: all ’.we ‘can 
to prevent .the Communists. ever: “mis- 
calculating and so causihg--us to -have.‘to 
initiate the» use of these’. weapons. :-We 
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must also: do: all-we canto ensure that if 
we ever do have to-use them; . their.use 
will be. strictly. limited and riot spread to 
tatal war. 

. This “méans that our patitico: military 
officials should. work : out beforehand, 
secretly, the details of the limitations we 
might: adopt-in: various circumstances, ‘so 
that there is the strictest political control 
of. their usé:.'And we. should. ventilate 
publicly, in: general terms, ‘the. sort .of 
liunitations.-we envisage, so. that the Com- 
munist leaders will believe that we would, 
if mecessary,.use them. ina. limited way, 
and: so. that, if we: did. have to do:so, the 
Communists’: would. have: every. possible 
chance: of conforming to our limitations, 
and. of calling . off. the: aggression. and 
getting back: to ‘negotiations, without the 
conflict’ spreading. to the fofal war that 
both’ sides. would desperately wish: to 
avoid. 

By this: means we would; at least, be 
making the bést of our present unsatis- 
factory situation, whilst. we aré restoring 
our: conventional. strength and: pursuing 
disarmament to get out of that situation, 

And - if, despite’. these. ‘efforts, we -did 
ever have to initiate the use of tactical 
atomic weapons; ‘and it did start spread- 
ing to. something approaching total war, 
then, of course, we ought to bring the 
fighting to/.an:eid-one way. or. another, 
because: total. -uncontroiled global war 
would: bé out of -proportion to any issue 
at stake. 

This ‘does. not mean, of course, that we 
have: to make.any promises to. the Com- 


-munists on -this ‘beforehand, or give: them 


any: idea. of- just haw far we would go, 
hetore: briaging the fighting to an end, 


Nth power problem 

Let us now See. haw we might solve the 
Nth: Power ‘problem. within the’ frame- 
work: of: this: modified .deferice and. dis- 
armament ‘policy. 

With: the present emphasis and feliaiice 


. on ‘nuclear weapons, within the Abliance, 
being transfetred ‘increasingly. towatds 


conventional. -forces, it: should’ ‘at: -least 
become easier, as ‘1. have said; to check 





the spread of nuclear weapons. 

To achieve this; clearly..we must move. 
towards two fondamental. objectives ‘or 
principles: 


(1), Manufacture of.-nucléar Weapons 
should be: restricted’ to. the minimum 
numberof coustri¢s On. each side—ulti- 
mately. only: one-~America’ and. ‘Russia. 
Clearly disarmament and the : need. ‘fpr 
econonry require: this, 


(2) Control: over the use of’ nuclear 
weapons should be. shared amongst .as 
many members of. the Alliatice as pos- 


sible, “withthe. minimum.’ of —mernbers : 
retaining independent control -of - their 
use; The. need for security and for clase; :. - 


free and equal. partnership. within. the 
Western Alliance: demands: this.--Nuclear 
weapons are largely indiscrintinate, and 


theit..use is Hable to affect. alk ménjbers” 
of the Alliance. Moreover -.experience: 


shows that, if countries. are not allowed 


to sharé in. the control of: their use, then. 


they: will make their Own.aS soon as: they 
can, 

The organisation. for. sharing: the’ con: 
trol of. the tactical atomic weapons in the 


NATO: command is developing : fairly” 


satisfactorily (though more political .con- 
trol: is. needed); and, as the -detision to 
usé these weapons. is ‘not toa ghastly, 
shared: NATO ‘control - of. tactical: atomic 
weapons should be practicable. 

Sharing the control of ‘those compara- 
tively ‘few ‘U.S. total war weapons. sited 
in other ‘countries’ territory is ‘also -de- 
veloping fairly satisfactorily. 

But the. problems of devising - the 
machinery: for: sharing the control of the 
main -buik of the: American -and British 
total ‘war weapons, and fhose of ‘France, 
coming. shortly; are at the moment 
generally..held ‘to be impracticable, be- 
cause—it is held—~of the difficulty of 
convincing: Khruschev that the machine 
would ever get triggered off in time, if 
three: powers had to agree first. 

This, however, is based on the ‘position 
today; : when our policy relies:-on- the 
threat..of: us having to be the first. to 
trigger -off the total war weapons. It is 


my view that, provided we will modify 
our defence policy, as proposed, to get 
out of this position, the shared control 
machinery for using them second should 
not be impracticable, because the powers 
concerned could almost agree in advance 
that we should retaliate in kind—at least 
up to a limited extent. Khruschev, on 
deciding to use his H-bomb first, would 
hardly- gamble on our machinery not 
working for our retaliation in kind. In 
any case the essence of our modified 
policy is that that situation should never 
actually qrise, and that the machinery 
would, in fact, never be tried. 

Now, since Great Britain obviously 
has a special responsibility in the Nth 
Power problem, and there is now an 
urgent need to start moving towards 
shared control and manufacture by one 
country only, I suggest that the best pro- 
cedure now would be this: 

Great Britain to offer to share the 
controleof its total war weapons with 
France for, say, all issues in Europe, the 
Middle East and Africa, on condition 
that we do not hear of any other coun- 


tries starting up the manufacture and 


testing of nuclear weapons. 

This could then be followed up by 
efforts to reach agreement—confirmed by 
inspection—from all countries not to join 
the “Nuclear Club” as manufacturers, 
and by efforts to get America to agree to 
manufacturing the future Anglo-French 
total war weapons, on condition that we 
in Great Britain stop making our own. 

Having thus both stopped the rot in 
terms ‘of the manufacture of nuclear 
weapons, and taken another step towards 
shared control, we in Great Britain 
should then take further steps in shared 
control : 


(1) By offering to share the control of 
gur total war weapons with America, as 
well as with France. 


(2) By offering to share the control of 
our existing tactical atomic weapons with 
NATO for issues in Europe, and with the 
Americans in the Middle East and the 
Far East. 
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There .is -eyidence -that’ at .least a 
number. of’ thinking “Americans - would 
weléome-sjich moves, since they are: very 
worried by the Nth Power: problem, ‘too. 
They might. we]l follow our léad in-due 
course afd bring their weapons..into: the 
shared ¢ontrol rhachinery, oncé they. ‘have 
finally thrown off the Massive Retaliation 
policy of using total-war weapons first. 

There is also, surely, corisiderable hope 
that with this:lead. Russia would do: her 

st to es. China. gaining. indepen- 


dent control of nuclear. weapons—which ie 
must .almost eee be against her best 
interésts. 

Can ‘we ‘in Britain: tise to the: ‘occasion 
and -give the lead. which is: so ‘urgently 
neéded in hoth América’and Europe, and 
whioh -it. is: our heritage. to-give? 

Not, I. fear, until we ‘are: prepared to 
Sacrifice a ‘little’. more "national * sover- 
eignty, and place * Western. -and:- Warld 
interests before the iliusion of so-catled 
British interests. 


Will Afeioa have a Second 


Federation? 


by..HEBE. SPAULL: 
just back from the West Coast 


UGH: ‘has _ Been heard’ in’ recent 

“tnionithis of: ‘the: . Federation | of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland: and its: future— 
a future clouded by present’ violence. Less 
has. beéri. heard in Britain of discussions 
regarding’ another’ vast.- federation . that 
before. long: may: embrace. hot.only British 
‘hut :nen-British: territories as. well.. In 
Wést-Africa Within:the -next :year or:two 
the’ ‘dependent, territoties: are. tikely to 


gain ‘their.’ iidépeiidence and: to: decide *- 


their. own ‘futare. ‘It rémains' to be seen 
‘Whethér they: ean’ achieve this. without 
the--violefice that-"has occtirred: in the 


o othér federafion:. These. territdri¢s— five **- 


in number ‘and: lying-.soyth.of the litfle 
colony: ‘of -the Gambia-—cover a larger 
area thart,the Central African federation 
and have an infinitely larger population. 
The type of association upon which they 
decide, therefore, may well determine the 
future of the entire continent. The five 
territories — Guinea, Liberia, Sierre 
Leone, Nigeria and Ghana—have a com- 
bined area of over 632,000 square miles 
and a total population of nearly forty- 
five million. It may be recalled that the 
total population of the central African 
federation is only a little over seven 
million. 
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-Thiée of ‘the: five: ferritories - have of. : 


: ‘course already: gained their indepénderice.: -":": 
and ‘all. threé-have taken’stéps in regard: © 


to.a West.African’ association or federa- 
tion which could reach fruition aftér the 
other two are in a position to decide 
their own fate. But the three are by no 
means agreed as to the form their future 
association should take. Ghana and 
Guinea have gone beyond the discussion 
stage and have already declared a union 
between their two countries open to 
other West African States. Ambiguous 
as the union may be today, it is gener- 
ally assumed that a vast new African 
State is envisaged as the ultimate de- 
velopment. Because of her numerical 





superiority Nigeria, rather than Ghana, 
is :genérally taken: to. be the-future leader 
of: amy such:unian. 


Associated States of Africa 
:: Liberia; on: the: other hand, ‘has: differ- 
’  @nt.ideas. -During:a State visit to: Sierre 
Leone in- June President. Tubman ‘out- 
lifted’ his. idéas ‘to a-special session of the 
House. of :Representatives in Freetown. 
He ‘took ovcasion to. remind: his hearers 
that. as the-oldest: independent State in 
West” Africa. “‘Lrberia. has never: ‘been 
unmindful: of -her great. mission ;to~ the 
people of: this content’, He: then :said 
that Liberia.“‘offered: the creation: of an 
aill-Africa organisation to: be “known :and 
gtyléd-.:.as © the .- Associated . States ~ .of 
Africa”, Such. an organisation, President 
Tubman. said, “‘could be bound: together 
by .a. single. convention of friendship, 
navigation and commerce while alowing 
sufficient. flexibility. for each: signatory 
hation ‘to. maintain ity national sover- 
eignty and: its peculiar. identity”. Ps 
In Freetown'.a few weeks after : Prési- 
det Tubman‘s annouricement of: his-plan 
I. discussed the proposal: with. Siérre 
Leone's. Primé. “Minister; -. Sir - Milton 
Margai, In teply tomy. question as .to 
which. of the.two-fotms-of association, 
he preferred,’ ‘Sir: Milton sajd hé ‘would 
rather not commit: hinjself in: regard ‘to 
the extension - of. -the.- Ghana—Guihea 
union but hé félt-that President Tubsnan’s 
idea“ was much ‘more: acceptable; :He 
pointed ‘Out that what. Ghana had: done 
:. had’ been: to: break down all the: contacts 
—+-inclading’..a-- Common. eurrency—be- 
tween the British West African terri- 
tories. Now she was suggesting bufiding 
them upon different lines. He told me he 
had asked for independence in 1961 and 
it looks as though this request will be 
granted. For when [| talked with the 
Governor, Sir Maurice Dorman, he told 
me that he favoured the granting of early 
independence because he thought it 
desirable that Sierre Leone should be 
able to speak authoritatively during dis- 
cussions regarding the future of the West 
African States. Indeed Sierre Leone’s 


voice may well be decisive during any 
such discussions. For she is a bridgehead 
between the two non-British States— 
Liberia and Guinea—and she is of great 
strategic importance because in Freetown 
she possesses the finest harbour on the 
continent. The country’s natural wealth 


Sir Milton Margai, Premier of 


Sierra Leone. 


also is considerable. She is one of the 
chief producers of diamonds in the world 
and her iron ore installations at Marampa 
are amongst the world’s most up to date. 
What is important to the British Com- 
monwealth is that the country has—as 
the Governor told me—‘great reserves 
of goodwill towards the Commonwealth.” 

As no date has as yet been announced 
for the granting of independence—talks 
on the subject are to be held next year— 
it is possible that a General Election may 
be held before this takes place. This 
means of course that the possibility that 
the present Prime Minister and his party 
may no longer be in power has to be 
faced. 

To understand the trend of politics in 
Sierre Leone one has to bear in mind 
that the colony—inhabited by descend- 
ants of freed slaves from North America 
—covers a relatively small area. The 
people, Creoles, have consequently no 
tribal language or affiliations and their 
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language is a strange English patois. The 
great majority of the inhabitants of Sierre 
Leone live in the Protectorate, or Pro- 
vinces, and comprise a number of 
different tribes of which the Mende are 
the most numerous. These people are for 
the most part more backward than the 
Creoles in the colony and the state of 
illiteracy is far higher. Up till now the 
leadership has come from the far better 
educated Creoles. Now the leadership is 
passing to the majority. The present 
Prime Minister is a Mende. The leader 
of the official Opposition is a Creole, Mr. 
Rogers Wright. The Governor, however, 
told me that in the next election this 
party had no chance of winning seats 
outside the colony. The potential Oppo- 
sition, therefore, was a new party formed 
by the Prime Minister’s half-brother, Mr. 
Albert Margai. Mr. Margai was rather 
noncommittal when I asked his view 
about the kind of association of African 
States which he favoured. He said it 
would be necessary to look at the terms 
and conditions before choosing between 
the two ideas. He thought the federation 
should not be too light because there 
might be a struggle between the Heads of 
States, which would not only lead to a 
breakdown but would leave bitterness 
behind. 

Communism as such does not seem to 
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find much favour in Sierre Leone. But 
there are two possible developments 
which might be danger signals. One was 
suggested by the remark of one African 
leader who told me that party govern- 
ment was alien to African traditions. 
Tribal rule was rule by unanimity—long 
arguments, or “hanging of heads to- 
gether’, until opposition was broken 
down and finally unanimous agreement 
achieved. This in a modern State could 
easily mean dictatorship either of the 
Left or Right. The other possibility is 
indicated by what is happening in the 
neighbouring country of Guinea where 
Communism has a considerable follow- 
ing, and where there is a growing ten- 
dency to look to the Soviet Union and 
her allies for economic aid, as evidenced 
by the recent arms deal with Czecho- 
slovakia. 


Pressing need 

But dominating most of Sierre Leone’s 
problems is that of education and the 
lack of trained personnel essential for 
the development of the country’s eco- 
nomic resources. The head of the 
UNESCO Mission in Sierre Leone, Mr. 
Goodwin, a New Zealander, told me that 
in spite of the relatively high standard 
of literacy in the colony he estimated 
that the rate of literacy in the territory 
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as a whole was no more than 5 to 8 per 
cent. In his opinion nothing like enough 
attention is at present being given to 
primary education and because of the 
low standard of admittance to the 
teachers’ training colleges and consequent 
poor prospects for primary _ school 
teachers, the children leaving the primary 
schools for the secondary schools have 
as a rule a poor start. Moreover because 
only a very small proportion of children 
in the Protectorate attend school, the 
secondary schools have little scope for 
selection. Now that political power has 
passed to the Protectorate, Mr. Goodwin 
has urged upon the Government the 
necessity of a drive against illiteracy by 
concentrating on primary school educa- 
tion. One of his tasks has been to prepare 
a small manual of “Hints to Teachers” 
based on methods which he had per- 
suaded African teachers to test out dur- 
ing the course of a year. He spoke 
enthusiastically of the co-operation given 
him by African teachers, which he said 
was responsible in large measure for the 
success of the methods. UNESCO has 
also been working through the Teachers 
Training Colleges of which there are five 
—three Government, one Protestant and 
one Roman Catholic. Teachers have been 
organised in field groups and big re- 
fresher courses have been held Mr. 
Goodwin said that he found the teachers 
very very keen to improve their standards. 
Not only so but the chiefs, of their own 
initiative, had attended the teachers’ con- 
ferences which meant that they under- 
stood the problems UNESCO was trying 
to tackle and so their co-operation was 
forthcoming. 

Mr. Goodwin's assistant, also a New 
Zealander, had made film strips for the 
schools—the first to be made in Sierre 
Leone. He is also writing a Nature Study 
book for Sierre Leone with special refer- 
ence to vernacular names. It was essen- 
tial that teachers and students should be 
able to recognise specimens by the names 
familiar to them. In fact, the objective 
in this field has been to improve teaching 
methods in physics, chemistry, biology 


and general science instruction so as to 
prepare students for admission to the 
science faculties of universities abroad. 
Because of the lack of trained person- 
nel there is the tendency for young 
people to take jobs before completing 
their training, thus lowering the general 
standard. The answer once more to this 
problem is a great extension of primary 
school education, so that the technical 
institutes will be able to provide a much 
greater number of skilled artisans than 
at present. 
. Few British colonies can have such an 
acute educational problem as has Sierre 
Leone, a problem accentuated by the 
number of different tribal languages. It 
is no wonder that it is Sierre Leone 
which has received more assistance from 
UNESCO than any other British colony. 
It seems a great pity that the Mission is 
to be withdrawn before the work which 
it has been undertaking is completed. 


T.A. at a Halt 
In 1956 the Technical Assistance Board 
said that a reasonable income for the Ex- 
panded Programme of Technical Assistance 
(EPTA) would be $50 million a year. For 
the past five years EPTA budgets have been 
as follows: 
1955 : ; - $25,877,000 
1956 ; : ; $30,476,000 
1957 . : $31,515,000 
1958 : : ; $33,819,000 
1959 , , $33,340,000 


The EPTA budget is therefore at a stand- 
still and with rising costs the programme that 
it pays for is having to be cut back; this 
year by 6 per cent, with a further cut of 
5 per cent next year unless the situation 
improves. 

Now turn to page 10 where the world’s 
spending on “defence” is given as 100 billion 
dollars. It looks less in words but this is 
$100,000,000,000 or three thousand times 
more than EPTA is being allowed to put 
into the fight against hunger, disease and 
ignorance. 

It is heartening news that the Government 
proposes to increase next year the U.K. 
contribution from $2,240,000 to $3,000,000. 
This ought to lift us from being thirteenth 
in the list of per head contributors. 
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Cheap Loans for Poor Countries 
By MICHAEL IONIDES 


formerly Director of Development in Transjordan and a 
member of the Iraq Development Board 


ii looks as if the International Develop- 
ment Association for under-developed 
countries will come off. At any rate, 
American and British support seems 
pretty sure once agreement has been 
reached as to details. Then the cheque- 
signing stage will have to be surmounted. 

Opposition comes—and will no doubt 
still come—from people who on principle 
disapprove of the United Nations doing 
this sort of thing, or who see the pro- 
posed IDA as just one more international 
organisation where there are already too 
many, jostling and treading on each 
other’s toes and other people’s too. 

Opposition cannot be brushed off. Is 
there something that needs to be done 
which is not now being done? If so, do 
we need another new organisation to do 
it? The answer is “yes”, both times. But 
it is not enough just to say so, however 
loudly and persistently. To convince 
people, there must be reasons. What are 
they? 

Take a quick look at the other end of 
the problem of development in the 
under-developed countries themselves. 
They need general surveys of resources, 
human as well as physical; not related 
to specific development projects, but the 
basic surveys from which projects emerge 
and can be compared. The United 
Nations’ “opposite mumber” is the 
Special Fund, only recently established. 
It provides money for surveys of re- 
sources, in the form of grants not loans. 
Although the grants are a gift, they are 
given under clearly-drafted agreements, 
and the Fund insists that the recipient 
country must put its own whole-hearted 
efforts into the job. The purpose is en- 
lightened and humane; the administration 
is practical and business-like. 

Specific projects will emerge. This is 
where loan finance comes in—dquite a 
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different operation. The International 
Bank and its offshoot, the Industrial 
Finance Corporation, handle what are 
called “bankable” projects. The “ideal” 
project of this kind is one which earns 
revenue, so that its worth-whileness can 
be assessed according to its profitability. 
As an oversimplification—admittedly— 
it could be said that projects of this kind 
are only justifiable if they are truly 
profitable by commercial yardsticks. So 
the .World Bank, very properly, applies 
commercial tests and charges a commer- 
cial rate of interest. 

Then there is the Expanded Programme 
of Technical Assistance. It neither gives 
money like the Special Fund, nor lends it 
like the World Bank. It provides the 
expert advisory services of professional 
men and women, who may help out in 
a general way or in connection with 
specific projects. 

The International Monetary Fund puts 
a kind of financial umbrella over the 
heads of governments as a whole—not a 
perfect protection against foreign ex- 
change fluctuations by any manner of 
means, but a good start. Its concern is 
with the financial position of countries 
as a whole, not with specific projects or 
activities. 


Missing link 

Now, this group of institutions is fine 
as far as it goes. But there is one really 
vital piece missing. A country cannot 
develop by “bankers’ projects” alone. 
There are many works connected with 
health, education, water supply, facilities 
and amenities of all kinds—‘“infrastruc- 
ture” as they are called—which are 
essential, economically as well as socially. 
They are truly economic investments be- 
cause they strengthen and stimulate the 





mental and physical abilities of the 
people, and put essential facilities at their 
disposal. But they are not “bankable” 
in the International Bank’s sense. They 
are an investment in human resources 
rather than physical resources. They can- 
not bear commercial terms of interest or 
repayment period. They are a class of 
work of their own kind, with their own 
criteria. The tests that should be applied 
need just as business-like an approach as 


the others, but it is a different kind of 
business. They therefore need an organ- 
isation of their own. That is the function 
the International Development Associa- 
tion should fulfil. 

So it is not a question of just another 
organisation, another empire. There is 2 
need which is not being met, a definable 
need which the other organisations are 
not designed to meet. A new one is there- 
fore necessary. 


The “A” in UNA 


Another Atlantic crossing 

Hard on the heels of Mr. Gordon Evans’s 
Gilbert Murray award, referred to in the 
last issue, comes news of a United Nations 
Fellowship to Mr. Leslie Aldous, UNA’s 
Information Officer. This is a rare and signal 
honour as only a few such Fellowships are 
given each year and the UN has all the 
world to choose from. 

During the time of Mr. Aldous’s stay in 
New York, between the middle of October 
and the end of November, the Geaeral 
Assembly will be in session. In covering 
this, Mr. Aldous will be attached to the 
Office of Public Information which is 
naturally his special interest. He expects 
also to address a number of American 
groups, and knowing their appetites in this 
direction and Mr. Aldous’s inexhaustible 
fund of knowledge our only fear is whether 
he will be allowed the time to eat and sleep. 

Mr. Aldous has spent his entire working 
life with LNU and with UNA, writing for 
the Press, researching for committees, 
answering enquiries, speaking at meetings, 
and compiling those valuabie “Information 
Notes”, to the point where he must be the 
Charles Street champion of the written and 
spoken word. But Mr. Aldous is no “mole”. 
He is as familiar with Wisden as with the 
Charter and is no more averse to sitting in 
the Oval Pavilion (he is a member of Surrey 
County Cricket Club) than to standing on 
a public platform. In the year of his 
County’s temporary dethronement it will be 
just too bad if he comes back a baseball 
fan! 


Two Decades of One’s Best 

For over twenty-one years the qualities 
of a great and a fine character have been 
at the complete disposal of the London 


Region. You were losing faith—Nancy 
Stewart Parnell could talk gently to you 
and revive it; you wanted a job done— 
Nancy Parnell could do it with such 
panache; you had heard that there was once 
a thing called oratory—the name of Parnell 
could call it forth, But Miss Parnell has 
been ill, and though she is incomparably 
better—nearly herself of twenty years ago 
—the late nights and the endless travelling 
are out. Instead, she will now direct the 
office of the International Service Depart- 
ment, an enterprise which ought to grow 
even more fruitfully now that Miss Parnell 
is associated with it. 

Mrs. Myriel Davies who joined London 
Region in July 1957 to help form new 
Branches and to undertake the growing 
amount of visiting, has been appointed part- 
time Regional Officer. From being a training 
lecturer in the Civil Service and then a 
personnel officer in a big West End store, 
Mrs. Davies felt a call to do something 
more significant about war and _ peace. 
Benefitting by this choice is the London 
Region where Mrs. Davies has been highly 
successful in her work and contacts. 


His Excellency 

In the July issue, the Southern counties 
figured in the first of a series called “Round 
the Regions”. Reading there about its 
Regional Officer and knowing Mr. Pearson 
pretty personally, one expected him to go 
on for ever. But even he feels that there’s 
a time to retire and with profound regret 
the Association has had to accept his resig- 
nation as from the end of October. 

Mr. Pearson has been an extraordinary 
“all-rounder”. The qualities of the ideal 
R.O. add up to something like those of an 
archangel with his wings in the heavens and 
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his feet on the ground—integrity, devotion 
sincerity, tirelessness, sympathy, courtesy, 
knowledge, tact, judgment, business capacity, 
financial skill, platform ability, and bags of 
plain common-sense. F.E.P. has had them 
all and what a loss his departure will be. 
Quietly behind him has been the shared 
understanding and reassuring calm of Mrs. 
Pearson who has been the equal half of 
this great partnership. UNA wishes them 
both years and years of further health, joy, 
and happiness. 

The newly appointed R.O. for the 
Southern Region is Mr. A. C. E. Reed, who 
is in his middle thirties and who for the 
past ten years has worked devotedly and 
effectively for UNA. Following war service 
in the Royal Navy which literally took him 
all round the world, Mr. Reed was for three 
years the Honorary Secretary of Cambridge 
City Branch and for the last six Honorary 
Secretary of Nottingham Branch. In 1956 
he was awarded a Freshwater Bursary 
which enabled him to spend the two weeks 
of his summer holiday at a work camp for 
refugees. Mr. Reed began work on October 
Ist and he and his family are given a very 
warm welcome. 


How to use a fine gift 

This year’s award of the Lawrence Wright 
Travelling Scholarship, given in memory of 
a great President and benefactor of the 
London Region, goes to Miss Helen 
Williamson, a former Chairman of Pinner 
Youth Section. This grand opportunity of a 
substantial trip abroad is made to the young 
person under thirty who has done the best 
work for UNA in the London area in the 
year under review. Miss Williamson holds 
the somewhat rare university degree of 
B.Pharm. and is a pharmacist at University 
College Hospital. Interviewed during the 
course of her travels, Miss Williamson was 
with the aid of youth hostels, holiday tickets, 
and a lucky hitch, intent on covering a rare 
amount of ground. She had visited Unesco 
in Paris, attended the WFUNA Summer 
School in Geneva, dropped in on the 
pharmacy sections of WHO and the cantonal 
hospital of Zurich, and was then on her 
way to Italy—doubtless to see something of 
FAO. During part of the time in Geneva, 
Miss Williamson stayed with Miss Margaret 
Brown, formerly Miss Parnell’s secretary, 
who is now working very successfully (her 
name on the office door) for the World 
Health Organisation. 
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Work Camp in W.1. 


A transformation has come over the walls 
and ceilings of “25”. Before the summer 
none were clean and some were downright 
dirty. Technical assistance, male and female 
from Belgium, France, Germany, Holland, 
Hungary, Italy, Norway, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, and Turkey—some of which can be 
seen in the photograph—descended on the 
house during August and September and 
today only a lucky (and rather dreadful) 
person could mark a wall and get away with 
it unnoticed. These young men and young 
women have done some really terrific jobs. 
Twelve to eighteen of them have been in 
London at one time freshening up either 
UNA House or Agnew House which is the 
old people’s home in the Cromwell Road 
run by the British Council for Aid to Refu- 
gees. Sixteen others have been in Birming- 
ham building holiday homes for West 
Indian mothers and children, and twenty 
more have been at Barton-on-Sea decorating 
the BCAR’s other home for old people who 
are refugees. All have worked a 44-hour 
week and have paid their own fares over, 
as have their British counterparts who have 
been in UNA’s Austrian and German work 
camps this summer. Many thanks, beaucoup 
de remerciements, danke sehr. 


In Remembrance 


Since early summer the ranks of the 
devoted have been further depleted. With 
deep sorrow the Association has heard of 
the deaths of: Mr. Herbert S. Syrett, C.B_E., 
formerly Honorary Treasurer of the United 
Nations Association and whose wise hand- 
ling of LNU monies gave UNA a good 
financial start; Mr. W. S. Gough, for longer 
than one can remember the devoted Secre- 
tary and Treasurer of the UNA Branch at 
Warwick Road Congregational Church, 
Coventry; Mrs. Elsie Johnson in her ninety- 
fourth year who with her late husband, the 
Rev. William Johnson, had given great 
service to Whalley Range Branch; Miss 
Mary Mitchell, formerly Secretary of Scone 
Branch who saw her 100th birthday last 
January and who in the 1954 Unicef Cam- 
paign organised the whole of her village 
and collected from a large area herself; 
Mr. G. M. Whitfield, first Secretary of 
Nelson Branch and then its Chairman whose 
long record of work stretched back to the 
early days of the LNU; and Miss Dorothy 
Wood, a former Chairman of Crouch End 





Branch and always 

a generous supporter 

of all its efforts. 
H.W 


Characters in 
the story told 
opposite. 


BOOKSHELF 


The Military and Industrial Revolution of 
Our Time, by Fritz Sternberg (tr. by Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald). (Stevens.) 25s. 

It is one of the theses of this brilliant 
book that we are at present in the midst of 
the greatest military revolution of all times. 
Today, contrary to the past, this military 
revolution—in which the hydrogen bomb 
and the intercontinental bombers and rockets 
have appeared—is occurring in peace time. 
As a consequence of this military revolu- 
tion, our military organisation and our 
social and _ political organisations must 
change. And this change must take place 
without even the possibility of testing the 
terrible new weapons of warfare in war 
itself, since such a war could lead to the 
destruction of our civilisation 

Dr. Sternberg analyses the military revo- 
lution first of all from the point of vicw of 
the changes it brings about in the overall 
foreign policy situation today and in the 
future. But the military revolution is moving 
forward with the second industrial revolu- 
tion, and Dr. Sternberg demonstrates that 
it was, in fact, the military revolution which 
originally launched this industrial revolution. 


Disarmament, by Anthony Nutting. (Oxford 
University Press.) 8s. 6d. 


Since 1945 the Western Powers and the 
Soviet Union have engaged in almost con- 
tinuous debate about measures to control 
armaments, both conventional and atomic. 
These discussions and exchange of notes 
have been primarily concerned with the 
extent of disarmament and the provisions 
for its inspection and control. They have 
also, however, been linked with such ques- 
tions as security in Europe and the future 
of Germany, and their course has been 
greatly influenced by technical and other 
developments in the countries engaged in 
them. Their course has been influenced also 
by the fact that arguments have sometimes 
been directed more to the public than to the 
participants. In this short book Mr. Nutting 
has provided a guide through the tangled 
maze of these negotiations, in which he was 
himself for a time closely concerned as 
Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs from 1951 to 1954 and as 
Minister of State for Foreign Affairs from 
1954 to 1956 





AND A GIFT 


In boxes of ten (two each of Bettina’s 
five designs, or ten of Dong King- 
man’s) with envelopes 7s. 6d. 


GREETING 


Profits from sale of these cards go to 
UNICEF to help the world’s sick and 
hungry children. 


Above (actually in colour) is a ecard 
from the series of five “Playmates” by 
Bettina, an Austrian artist, and at 
right coloured) is the single 
design “Fountain of Peace” by Dong 
Kingman, born Chinese but who lives 
in the United States. 


Order now from UNA, 25 CHARLES STREET, LONDON, W.1 (or from one of UNA’s 
Regional Officers) 


(also 


WHERE WILL YOU BE FOR CHRISTMAS ? 


At home, probably—or with friends or relations 


But tens of thousands of refugees have no home, no relatives with whom they 

can stay. They will spend yet another cold and comfortless Christmas in a 

refugee camp in Austria, Germany, or elsewhere. Thousands of children have 

no home but a wooden barrack. You can help UNA to bring some of the spirit 
of Christmas to these unfortunate people. 


SEND A PRESENT TO A REFUGEE 


WE NEED 


goods 


GIFTS 
may be wrapped in Christmas paper ready 
for despatch, but parcels must be labelled 
saying what the gift is and whether suitable 


toys: woollen 
jumpers); tinned meat and fruit; tinned 
biscuits; toilet articles (soap, face creams, 


(scarves, pullovers, 


toilet water). All gifts must be new 
MONEY is also very acceptable, and will 
be used to buy presents in Austria and 
Germany and so obviate transport costs 
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go 


GIFTS PLEASE BY 
UNA (REFUGEE PRESENTS), Gore Hotel, Queen’s Gate, London, S.W.7 
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for a man or woman. Where toys are con- 
cerned please label them as being suitable 
for a girl, boy, or baby 
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